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Week of August 21, 1972 


BLACK NEW HAVENITE APPOINTED AS 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


WASHINGTON -- Herman A. Scott III, a manpower recruiting and training special- 
ist, has been named as executive assistant to Michael H. Moskow, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Policy, Evaluation and Research. 

Scott, 32, was a consultant to the Client Opportunity Analysis Group of the 
Labor Department's Welfare Reform Planning Staff. 

In his new position, Scott will recruit minority employees for the Office of 
Policy, Evaluation and Research and advise Assistant Secretary Moskow in all admin- 
istrative matters. 

In announcing the appointment, Assistant Secretary Moskow said Scott has had 
extensive experience with Labor Department programs. He served 18 months as private 
consultant to a Washington-based consulting firm specializing in manpower training and 
technical assistance. As a full-time employee of the firm, Scott participated in the 
redesign of the out-of-school segment of the Neighborhood Youth Corps Program. He 
also served on contract with the Department of Labor to recruit and train minorities 
for the Department. 

From 1968 to 1970, Scott was Associate Director of Manpower for Community Pro- 
gress, Inc. a New Haven, Conn., community action agency. He joined the agency in 1965. 
As head vocational counselor from 1966 to 1968, he was responsible for the profession- 
al development of all vocational counselors on the staff. 

He was Assistant Project Director and Vocational Counselor for a public housing 


experimental and demonstration .project from 1965-66. The results of that project 


were the subject of a book entitled, Psychodynamics and Enablement in the Rehabil- 
tation of the Poverty-Bound Client. 


A native of New Haven, Scott received a B.A. from Defiance College, Defiance, 
Ohio. He has done graduate work at the University of Connecticut School of Social Work. 

He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. Herman A Scott of Woodbridge, Connecticut. 

Scott is married to the former Diane Jackson. The couple live in Reston, 


Virginia with their son, Marc. 
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BLACK JOB CORPS BOXING COACH PRODUCES 
STRING OF RING CHAMPS 


EDINBURG, Ind. -- Sarge Johnson's ring savvy is still winning boxing bouts 
though he hasn't raised his dukes in the ring in decades. 

He's been training champions at the Atterbury Job Corps Center near Indianapolis 
where his boxing teams haven't lost a State Golden Gloves championship in seven years. 

Johnson was named last year "Outstanding Amateur Boxing Coach of the Year" by 
the National Amateur Athletic Union(NAAU) of the United States. 

And this year the Atterbury physical education director was selected as "United 
States Amateur Boxing Coach of the Year" by the Sideliners Club, a national organization 
of sports fans. 

His latest protege, Job Corps graduate Norman Goins, was a prime candidate for 
the U.S. Olympic boxing team. But when Goins showed up for the trials with a fractured 
nose, Johnson wouldn't let him box. 

Another Johnson-trained boxer, Job Corps graduate Samuel Nesmith, was a member of 
the U.S. Boxing Team that fought the Russians in the USSR last February. 

Last year, Johnson, whose name is Thomas but who prefers to be called Sarge, 
coached and trained the U.S. Pan American Games boxing team, and the team that fought 
a Roumanian squad at Lake Geneva, Wisc. He was selected over 100 other coaches to 
head the AAU team that toured Germany and Poland last summer. 

Both Nesmith and Goins began their boxing careers under Johnson while enrolled 
at the Atterbury center and have represented the U.S. in several national and inter- 
national tourneys. Both have jobs in the center's avocational education department. 

Johnson, a retired Army veteran with 26 years of service, has been boxing 
coach and special instructor at Atterbury since 1965. During his 19 years as an Army 
boxing coach, he trained about 200 champions from division level to All-Army. 

His boxing teams at Atterbury have taken second place in the last two national 


AAU meets, and his junior team placed second in the last junior National AAU tourney. 


(MORE) 
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Were it not for Job Corps, boxing might not be the dominant force in Sarge 
Johnson's life. But the way he sees it, Job Corps and the youth it serves come 
before all else. Sarge ''digs'' the Corpsmen, and they "dig" him. 

As an instructor in Atterbury's avocational education department, he works with 
more than 3,000 Corpsmen each year. His goal is to see them become productive citizens 
who know how to handle adult responsibility. 

He has clearly estabiished himself as a "father image"' to many Atterbury Corps- 
men who don't have fathers. He's happily trapped in Job Corps by his own ideals, 
goals and personal philosophy. 

Since coming to Job Corps, Johnson has passed up many offers, some of them 
quite lucrative, to coach and develop professional boxers, 

One Atterbury co-worker puts it this way: "It's too bad Sarge can't extend him- 
self, somehow, to every Job Corps center, so that even a little bit of him could rub 
off on every Corpsman." 

Johnson's enduring affair with boxing began as an Army enlistee from his home- 
town of Milliken, La., in 1939. World War II cut short his chances of developing into 
a top-flight boxer, but his strong interest in the sport never waned. 

After fighting through World War II, the Korean War, serving as an advisor in 
Vietnam, and teaching an ROTC unit in Indiana (the first black man to do so), he 


retired as a master sergeant and came to work for Job Corps at Atterbury. 


# # # 
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FIREMEN'S AND POLICEMEN'S SALARY SCALES 
INCREASE 6.6 PERCENT IN 1971 

WASHINGTON -- Salary scales for full-time firefighters and police patrolmen 
were about 6.6 percent higher in January 1972 than in January 1971, according to a 
study by the Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. The-average minimum 
salary for firefighters in January 1972 rose to $9,026 a year and the maximum to $10 
$10,718. For patrolmen, the comparable figures were $9,454 and $11,287. 

The study covered 153 cities of 100,000 population or more and was based on data 
compiled by the International City Management Association, supplemented by surveys of 
salaries and working conditions conducted by the Fraternal Order of Police and the 
International Association of Fire Fighters and by direct inquiries by the BLS. Data 
were limited to the rank of firefighter and patrolman, 

Increases in 1971 continued the 5-year trend which shows policemen's and fire- 
men's salaries advancing at approximately the same rate. Firemen's minimum scales 
increased 6.5 percent and policemen's 6.6 percent over the year, while maximum scales 
for both advanced by 6.7 percent. 

Salaries for firemen and policemen in one out of five of the cities surveyed 
showed no change in 1971 or a decrease. With these cities excluded from the computa- 
tions, the average increased in maximum scales for firemen and policemen combined 
amounted to 8.2 percent. Changes in scales negotiated subsequent to the survey date 
and made retroactive to January 1, 1972 were not included. 

The approximate average increase of 6.6 percent for all cities is slightly 
higher than the 5.5-percent gain of 1970 (when one out of five of the cities also 
reported scales unchanged) but much lower than the 9- to 10-percent increases in the 
previous two years. 

Over the 5-year period from January 1967 to January 1972, minimum and maximum 
salary scales for firemen and policemen combined increased at annual rates of 7.9 and 
7.7 percent, respectively. By comparison, annual salaries for other government 

workers for which data are computed by the BLS--Federal classified employees and urban 
public classroom teachers--rose at annual rates of 6.1 and 6.5 respectively, over the 


S years. In private enterprise, hourly earnings of production and nonsupervi'sory 
(MORE) 
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workers in the private nonfarm economy and salaries of white-collar employees increased 
at annual rates ranging from 5.4 to 6.5 percent between 1966 and 1971. 

Cities in the Northeast region had the largest salary increases between January 
1971 and January 1972. Increases in the West were next largest with the lowest in- 
creases generally in the South. The established trend of cities in the West having 
the highest salary scale levels was continued. 

As in earlier years, salary levels tended to be higher in the largest cities. 
Average minimum scales for firemen in January 1972 ranged from $8,125 in cities of 
100,000 but less than 250,000 inhabitants to $10,385 in cities of 1 million or more; 
policemen's average minimum scales varied from $8,385 to $10,454,-respectively. 

Maximum average scales ranged from $9,658 to $12,247 for firemen and from $9,989 to 
$12,389 for policemen. 

A more comprehensive report on this study, including additional tables, is 
scheduled to appear in the Bureau's Current Wage Developments, No. 296, dated September 


1972. 
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CONSTRUCTION SAFETY AND HEALTH TRAINING COURSE, 
AVAILABLE TO EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES 


pani NEE ._ 

WASHINGTON -- A construction safety and health training course developed by the 
Department of Labor is now available for sale to the public. 

George C. Guenther, Assistant Secretary of Labor for Occupational Safety and 
Health, said the course is designed to teach employers and employees in the construction 
industry how to recognize and avoid unsafe and unhealthful work practices and conditions. 
It consists of 5 instructor guides, each representing 6 hours of instruction, plus 466 
color slides illustrating hazardous conditions on the job site. 

The course covers all phases of construction safety and health from pre-job 
planning to the operation of powered equipment. Other subjects include hazards involv- 
ing cranes, shovels, hoists,. loaders, bulldozers, and trucks; and the safe use of 
arc and gas welding, cutting equipment, and flammable fuels and liquids. 

The guides also contain black and white reproductions of each slide. The 5 
guides (without slides) may be purchased (prepaid) at $1.50 each from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

The complete set of five guides, including color slides, may be purchased from the 
National Audiovisual Center, Washington, D.C. 20409, at $75 per set (prepaid). 

Also available from the National Audiovisual Center is a 10-hour narrated version 
of the course. It is priced at $90 a set, and includes a 5-part manual, 290 color 


slides and 10 one-hour audio cassettes. 
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EMPLOYER'S FAILURE TO PAY BACK WAGES 
RESULTS IN PRISON SENTENCE 

WASHINGTON -- A U. S. Appeals Court has upheld a prison sentence imposed by a 
lower court on a Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., employer for failing to pay back wages to his 
employees. 

Alek Fidanian, owner and president of VIP Answering Service, Inc. in Ft. Lauderdale, 
faces six months' imprisonment for criminal contempt because he willfully violated the 


Federal Wage and Hour Law. 


The U.S. District Court in Miami, in April 1970, ordered Fidanian to pay 
$3,022.58 in back wages owed to 27 VIP employees who were underpaid in violation of 
the Wage and Hour Law's minimum wage, overtime, and recordkeeping provisons. He was 
also enjoined from further violations of the Law. 

In 1971, the Court found that Fidanian had not only failed to pay the back wages 
but also owed his employees an additional $11,719.38- for continuing to underpay them 
during the interim period. Also, he was assessed $4,871.52 for prosecution expenses 
and investigation costs and sentenced to confinement in the Federal Penal Institution 
in Tallahassee. 

Fidanian appealed the jail sentence to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit sitting in Jacksonville, citing a prohibition in the Wage and Hour law against 
imprisonment for a first conviction of criminal violation of the Law. 

The Appeals Court ruled on July 26, 1972 that the sentence, imposed for criminal 
contempt of court, was not affected by the Wage and Hour Law prohibition. 

The Court of Appeals also upheld the lower court's rejection of Fidanian's con- 
tention that he had insufficient funds to pay the back wages owned his employees. It 
cited evidence that Fidanian subsequently acquired two more answering services, making 


payments of more than $5,000 on one of them, and had borrowed more than $8,000 from a 
business associate but used none of the money to comply with the lower court's back 
pay order. 

The Appeals Court stated in its opinion that, "To sustain a finding of willfulness 
the Government need not prove evil motive on the part of the defendant. It is 
sufficient if the defendant's actions were deliberate, voluntary, or intentional, as 
distinguished from accidental, inadvertent, or negligent." 

The original legal action resulted from an investigation by the Department of 
Labor's Wage and Hour Division office in Fort Lauderdale. 


# # # 
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PRODUCTIVITY, WAGES, AND PRICES 
SECOND QUARTER, 1972 


WASHINGTON -- Productivity in the private economy continued to increase strongly 
in the second quarter, as it almost always does in periods of rapidly rising output, 
while the growth slowed in labor compensation per manhour. The gain in productivity 
and slackening in compensation provided a double impact on labor costs per unit, which 
actually declined slightly in the second quarter for the first time since 1965. 

The sharply reduced upward pressure of labor costs was apparently reflected in 
prices. The second-quarter rise in the implicit price deflator of the private gross 
national product -- a very broad measure of price movements -- was the smallest in 5 
years, except for the period of the price freeze last year. As the rise in consumer 
prices slowed down, and longer hours of work added to the rise in earnings, the 
purchasing power of workers' weekly earnings has increased significantly over the past 
year, after several years with little change. Rising real earnings has encouraged 
consumer buying, which in turn, has stimulated industrial production. Rising real 


earnings has also tended to reduce the demand for large wage increases. 

















Dear Consumer: 


Brush Up Paint Skills 
Before You Start 


by Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 
If you’re as fond of the American do-it-yourself 
tradition as I am, you probably like to tackle some 
household jobs, such as painting, on your own. It 
can be fun—sometimes challenging—and it can 


save you money. 


But if you do your own 
painting, you _ should be 
aware of the most common 
causes of paint failure: 

® Painting on a _ moist, 
greasy, oily or unclean sur- 
face; 

® Painting during exces- 
sively hot, cold or humid 
weather without benefit of 
air conditioning; 

® Painting without proper 
mixing, with .low quality 
paint or with insufficient 
time between coats; 

® Painting without proper 
primer or undercoat to make 
the paint adhesive to the 
surface being painted. 

These oversights can lead 
to peeling, blistering, “chalk- 


ing,” “alligatoring” and 
“checking.” To help you 
avoid such problems, the 


Government has issued three 
consumer publications on 
painting. Paint and Painting, 
24 pages, is available for 60c 
from Consumer Product In- 
formation, Washington, D. C. 
20407 (stock number 2200- 
0066). Interior Painting—In 
Homes and Around the Farm, 
and Exterior Painting, both 
12 pages, are available for 


10c each from the same 
source (stock numbers 0100- 
1171 and 0100-0815, respec- 
tively). 

Here are some good tips 
from these booklets that can 
make your paint job easier 
and minimize the mess when 
you’re done: 

© Rub protective cream 
onto your hands before you 
start, in order to facilitate 
paint removal later. Or wear 
old gloves. 

® Remove any “skin” from 
the surface of the paint be- 
fore you start to mix. Other- 
wise bits of the skin will 
crop up repeatedly to ruin 
the consistency of your paint 
job. 

® Dip your brush into the 
paint no more than one-third 
the length of the bristles in 
order to minimize splattering 
and dripping. 

@ When painting around 
a window, experiment with 
wet newspaper as a masking 
material to keep paint off 
the glass. The moisture will 
help the newspaper adhere 
to the glass and also prevent 
the paint from soaking into 
the paper. 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
The Department of Labor was created by an Act of Congress in 1913 "to foster, promote 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for profitable employment." 

# # # 
The Department of Labor administers programs and monitors compliance with legislation 
to benefit the American worker in the areas of manpower, occupational safety and health, 
labor-management relations, international labor, employment standards and labor 
statistics. The Department also provides a complete range of publications on its work 
in these areas. 

# # # 
The Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics collects, analyses and distributes 
data on employment, unemployment, wages, prices, jobs, productivity, conditions of 
work, collective bargaining and foreign labor developments. These statistics are vital 
to the function of both the public and private sectors. 

# # # 
The Labor Department's Bureau of International Labor Affairs provides technical 
assistance to developing countries, It also represents the interests of American 
workers in trade and tariff matters, assists U, S. foreign affairs agencies in 
international labor activities, and participates in the administration of the Foreign 


Service. 





